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sinking towards sea-level and actually invaded by the sea at
the wide opening on which the towns of Barcelona" and Quanta
stand, and again at the Gulf of Paria. Where this inter-moun-
tain depression is well drained, as in the section west of Cape
Codera, it carries a relatively dense population, but in the State
of Sucre considerable parts are useless, being occupied by lagoons,
lakes and swamps. Beyond the Gulf of Paria the depression is
continued in Trinidad, where it is highly fertile and is moreover
assured of an ample rainfall.

The great variety of climates found in the Andes as a whole
(see Chapter XVIII) tends to be reproduced in some measure in
any important tropical section of them. Though the Andean
region from Central Peru northwards lies within about n degrees
of the Equator, that is, in the inner tropical zone, the extra-
ordinarily varied topography of the region resulting in differences
in elevation and in exposure to the moisture-bearing air currents,
causes both the climate and the natural vegetation to show sud-
den changes and wide contrasts. In North-West em Peru, for
example, while the coastal lowlands are desert except along the
streams from the mountains, a thin cover of trees and shrubs
begins at 3,000 feet up the Andes and merges at about 8,000 feet
into a belt of stunted evergreen forest. This vertical succession
of practically desert coastal lowland, scrub-covered land on the
intermediate slopes and forest country higher up the mountains,
is common throughout the tropical parts of the world in dis-
tricts that are unfavourably situated for rainfall. Similar series
occur also in other parts of the Northern Andes, as for example,
in the Goajira Peninsula, in the State of Falcon in Venezuela,
and in the interior of Colombia, where some of the deep valleys
are arid while the mountains have a cover of forest.

In the districts subject to abundant and well-distributed
rains, on the other hand, there is usually a dense growth of
tropical forest on the lowlands, on the lower mountain slopes,
and in the deeper valleys among the mountains, above which at
an elevation of 5,000 to 6,000 feet in Ecuador and in Colombia,
there follows as a rule, but not always, a mountain type of forest
more or less temperate in character. The latter kind is gener-
ally much more broken than the tropical forests lower down,
partly because of the steep and rocky nature of the ground,
partly because these elevated parts are often above the zone of
frequent convectional rains, and partly also because the soil re-
tains but little moisture in the intervals between one rainy period
and another. Thus the plateau-like tracts at elevations of 8,000
to 10,000 feet are often covered with grasses rather than with
trees or even with bushes.